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TO CUR READERS. 


Our friends will see that the present number commences a new volume. 
A very important period has arrived in our cause. More advance has 
been made during the last year than in a whole century before. This has 
been effected mainly through the press. It is, therefore, important to 
continue our labors in this department. To give our readers a distinct 


idea of our plan, we subjoin the following for the year to come : — 


I. Moral Tales, illustrating the Effects of Kindness. 
Il. Biography. 
If. A Selection from the leading Reviews of Europe and America. 
IV. Reviews of Valuable Works. 
VY. Essays on Public Education. 
VI. Articles on Peace. 
VII. Notices of New Publications. 


We need scarcely to add that every sentiment in the slightest degree 
offensive to delicacy or to any moral sentiment will be carefully excluded ; 
and while we shall aim to gratify the taste, we shall never do it at the 
expense of the great object for which the Magazine was originally estab- 
lished. 

In our present number an elegant engraving of Howard is placed. 
Others will be added as we may be encouraged by the friends of the 


cause. 
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THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 


Years ago we were in habits of familiar intercourse 
with a family, consisting of the parents and their two sons. 
These parents were both professing Christians, and en- 
joyed in a high degree the confidence and esteem of all 
who knew them. Their piety was much above the com- 
mon standard. ‘There was a sincerity, a solidity, and a 
circumspection about it, which everywhere commanded 
respect. On this account, we remember often to have felt 
surprised that their two sons, who had been brought up 
almost to manhood under their immediate care, and had 
never been for any length of time absent from home, should 
yet be, not only destitute of religion, but active leaders in 
all wickedness, bold ringleaders in all iniquity in their 
neighborhood, and fearless scoffers at relis'ous things. The 
father died soon after; but no visible eflec’ was produced 
by this event upon their minds. Not long since, we met 
the widowed mother, and from her learned, for the first 
time and with unspeakable pleasure and surprise, that both 
of her sons had for many months given evidence of a 
change of heart; and, from being ringleaders in all wicked- 
ness, had become meek, gentle, and gracious disciples of 
the Saviour. 
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4 The Power of Kindness. 


We could not refrain from expressing surprise and some 
curiosity to know what means had been owned of God to 
effect their conversion. The mother frankly replied, that 
by some means she had been led to think that her anxiety 
for her sons in their unregenerate state had frequently 
imparted a warmth to her manner in reproving them, which 
she now believed savored more of soured fretfulness than 
of love; and she clearly saw that the effect upon them 
was wholly injurious and repulsive. She pondered this 
thought in her heart, and, retiring to her closet, bowed in 
prayer for the assistance of Divine grace to enable her 
wholly to change her spirit and manner towards her chil- 
dren. She rose, baptized with the spirit of tenderness and 
love. She approached her sons with a heart overflowing 
with pitying tenderness, and in due time observed a cor- 
responding change in them; and ultimately their hearts 
yielded fo the new spirit of the mother. 

Such, very briefly, was the mother’s account of the 
means that proved successful with her almost-hopeless 
sons; and we suspect many a parent and many a minister 
might derive from it a useful lesson. We risk nothing in 
saying that harshness and bitterness of speech and manner 
have caused many a heart to recoil in disgust from the 
subject of religion, which might by wiser means have been 
drawn to reflection and repentance. 

We are reminded here of a circumstance related by the 
naturalist Audubon, as occurring within his knowledge a 
few years ago, of a certain individual who for many years 
had led the life of a pirate. On one occasion, while cruis- 
ing along the coast of Florida, he landed, and was lying in 
the shade on the bank of a creek, when his attention was 
arrested by the soft and mournful note of a Zenaida dove. 
As he listened, each repetition of the melancholy sound 
seemed to him a voice of pity. It seemed to him like a 
voice from the past, —a message from childhood’s innocent 
and sunny hours; then it appeared like a voice of deep, sad 
sorrow for him, the far-off wanderer, the self-ruined, guilty 
prodigal ; and so thoroughly did it rouse him from his long 
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sleep of sin, that there, on that lonely spot, where no mini- 
ster of mercy had ever stood, he resolved within himself to 
renounce his guilty life, return to virtuous society, and seek 
the mercy of God,—a resolution which he subsequently 
fulfilled, as we are assured by the narrator. 

There is that in the human heart which responds to the 
voice of gentle, pitying love, when all other agencies have 
lost their power, — when all the thunder and lightning of 
Sinai itself might roll and glitter in vain. Would that there 
were more, among those disposed to do good, who would 
make full proof of the omnipotence of the spirit of kind- 
ness, pity, and love! The spirit of Jesus must be the model 
of our benevolence. 


TO MY INFANT IN HEAVEN. 


BY PROF. 8. F. SMITH. 


Ascenpvep, dearly loved, in life’s young bud, 
Too fair, too sweet, mid earth’s rude blasts to stay, — 
Safe in the bosom of thy Father God, — 

Bright, beauteous infant, from thy cumbering clay 

So soon escaped, its happy heavenward way 

Thy soul hath taken. Like the light of morn, 

Thou didst shed on us one fair passing ray ; 

Then to thy glorious Source, thou, babe, wast borne. 


Dear infant angel! safein joy and God! 

Babe of fair promise, child of fondest prayer ! 

Hail, rescued spirit! painful is the rod : 

But never will we mourn that thou art there ; 
Bright gem, we would not tear thee from thy crown, 
Nor bid thy harp, sweet seraph, silent lie ; 

Stay in thy mansion, infant, still our own, — 

Never to grieve again, or fear, or die. 


Short was thy pilgrim path, —a sunny hour ; 
Life was to thee too sweet a boon to last ; 
What joy it gave thee, gentle morning flower! 
How soon the glorious pageant o’er thee passed ! 
Passed! yes, from earth ; but fairer life is thine ; 
The vale of death thy little foot hath trod ; 
And now in life immortal thou dost shine, 
Dear infant, in the paradise of God. 

VOL. V. 1 


















REFORM SCHOOLS. 


Strate Rerorm Scnoor. A Discourse delivered in Christ Church, Hartford, Conn., 
Sunday, May 23, 1852, by Rev. Tuomas M. Cuarkx, D.D. Hartford: F. A. 
Brown, 182, Main-street. 


Dr. Criark has done a good work in giving this Discourse 
to the world. It is timely, for an agent is now soliciting 
contributions to aid in the erection of a Reform School in 
his State; the Legislature having voted $10,000, provided 
the same sum was contributed by the people. We under- 
stand that from Dr. Clark’s labors at least $1,000 would 
be raised in Hartford. We propose to say a few words 
about this able production, premising that Dr. Clark is well 
known in our city from his former connection as Assistant 
Minister at Trinity Church. In the first place, we were 
glad to find an objection met on the very threshold of the 
subject; absurd enough in itself, and yet having great 
weight in many minds, and one that for years we have 
labored to overcome. It is that the subject of Crime is not 
suitable for the Sabbath. Dr. Clark meets it by saying :— 


‘A holier and more Christian work could not be brought before 
your notice, even on this holy day. I have most cheerfully acceded 
to the request that I would make it the theme of discourse from 
this pulpit. It is just such a subject as Christ himself, if he were 
on the earth, would urge upon society in his sabbath teachings.’ 


Dr. Clark then goes on to give some facts in a very clear 
and candid manner : — 


‘In this Commonwealth there are every year more than 200 
boys, who, for various petty crimes, are branded with the ignominy 
of imprisonment, and sentenced for a season to intimate compan- 
ionship with thieves and murderers. In this city, during the past 
year, forty-nine boys have been committed to gaol, all under 
twenty-one years of age, nine under twelve years, mostly for theft 
and drunkenness. And very many are allowed to escape the 
sentence of the law, and are returned to society to fill up the 
measure of crime, because of the humane reluctance which is felt 
to subject them to the shame and the evil influences of a prison. 
One-tenth of all our convicted criminals are under twenty years 
of age.’ 
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Dr. Clark then begins at the very lowest motive for Chris- 
tian effort, that of mere economy : — 


‘Now these two hundred boys, lying in our Connecticut jails, 
if left to their fate, will grow up to be all this expense to us; they 
will pick our pockets, rifle our stores, burn our dwellings, defraud 
our banks ; they will be the patrons only of rum-sellers, gambling- 
tables, and that charnel-house of living corpses, which is the way 
to hell, leading down to the chambers of spiritual death; and 
then, if they are afterwards convicted by the law, you must pay 
the additional cost of their support. Now I waive all higher con- 
siderations for the present, and ask if you can afford to incur this 
heavy burden. Is it not cheaper to reform these children now 
than to provide for their punishment hereafter? For observe, if 
you can only check the growth of crime in the bud, you may by 
and by dismiss your police, dismantle your prisons, close your 
courts of justice, and reduce your taxes.’ 


In the next place, this excellent Divine says ‘that the 
claims of justice demand such an institution, and that ‘if 
a little more of charity and a little less of virtuous indigna- 
tion were expended upon them, it would show that we 
understood the nature of our religion somewhat more clearly 
than it is ordinarily comprehended.’ 

Dr. Clark then, in his unbounded charity, lays down a 
proposition that society has long disputed with the benevo- 
lent. Society often throws off all responsibility on account 
of the unwillingness of many children to come within Chris- 
tian effort. He handles this topic masterly :— 


‘It is no fault of theirs that they were born under such a melan- 
choly star, to inherit so depraved a temper, and grow up in such a 
poisoned atmosphere. If you and I had been environed by such 
influences, we should have been as they are. I say therefore that 
they have a claim upon us; and the fact that they do not know it, 
and do not care to be interfered with, only makes the case more 
urgent. They may at first prefer the leisure of a prison to the 
study and discipline of a school: does this affect our respon- 
sibility ?’ 


The author states another reason for effort; because a 
prison for juvenile offenders is certain ruin for them if sent 


there. In this portion of his Discourse, the reverend Divine 
breaks forth in the following beautiful language : — 
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‘Oh! this life is a precious thing, precious alike to all; and in the 
very morning of our immortal existence, when every thing is so 
fresh and ought to be so fair, to be taken away from our fellows 
and shut up in a narrow cell; to be bolted in there, where the 
sun never shines, and the soft spring-breeze never blows; to begin 
life in shame and sorrow and sin; to be a boy, not yet hardened 
in iniquity, perhaps with something of the tenderness of boyhood 
yet alive, and to lie there in a felon’s home, where no father’s 
blessing ever reaches us, and no mother’s voice can soothe our 
tears ; to have the bright sun, just as it leaves the horizon, vanish 
at once and for ever behind the black cloud—oh! it is terrible! 
Tell me not that these children of sin are too insensible to feel all 
this! Not always! Not always! The commission of a single 
crime does not show that the heart is all corrupt.’ 


To illustrate his meaning more fully, he relates the fol- 
lowing touching incident ; the more so because it fell under 
his own immediate observation : — 


‘Let me tell you what happened, some ten years since, on one 
quiet Saturday evening ; that peaceful season when the laborer 
ceases from his weekly toil, awaiting the sabbath’s rest, and around 
which so many tender associations of our childhood gather. I 
was suddenly called from home to visit the neighboring prison. 
I shall never forget the gloomy look of that long and dimly lighted 
corridor of stone, with its vista of iron gates, behind each of which 
a human being, one of God’s own children, lay in dreary solitude. 
I entered one of these cells, and saw upon the floor a youth, who 
looked as though he had been gently nurtured, but who, for some 
rash crime, had that day been doomed to years of long imprison- 
ment. In the desperation of his agony, he had just drawn the 
suicidal knife across his throat, his breast was crimsoned with his 
own blood, and the tide of life seemed to be fast ebbing. The 
temporary insanity which had nerved his hand had passed away, 
and the terrors of impending death had possession of his soul.’ 


Speaking of the feelings of a guilty child when he first 
awakens to a sense of his guilt, he holds the following lan- 
guage, at once chaste and pathetic : — 


‘ And then the poor child, as he finds out all this, feels a move- 
ment at his heart such as he never felt before ; and the ice breaks, 
and the fountain gushes out, and his lip quivers, and a preter- 
natural energy fires him, and he stands upon his feet, and he says 
in his soul, with a voice which God hears far off there in the blue 
sky, and which the good angels hear who crowd around him, “I 
will become like Jesus, so that he shall love me! I will try to 
live, so that I shall see him when I die! I will slay the sin that 
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isin me! I will do good in the world, as Jesus did! While I 
live, I will live to him; and then, when I die, he will take care 
of me!”’’ 


In the following, we have seldom read a more powerful 
appeal. It must have melted his audience to tears. In 
replying to the indifference of society, he says : — 


“I tell you, sir, “‘ take heed how you despise one of these little 
ones!”’ ‘That “little wretch’’ has a soul, and God made it, and 
Christ died for it, and he cares as much for it to-day as he does 
for yours, and it will live as long as yours. And, if you are better 
off than he, you owe him a debt; for who made you to differ? 
And why are you made to differ? For what has God given you 
your wealth? Is it that you may pamper your body, upon which 
the worms have a lien which they will soon execute? Is it to 
make your name glorious, which in a day or two will be forgotten ? 
You know it is not: but if you are made strong, it is that you 
may help the weak; if you are rich, it is that you may help the 
poor; if you are holy, it is that you may make others holy.’ 


Then, to show that all his appeals were not a mere morbid 
philanthropy, he cites the institutions of New York and 
Massachusetts : — 


*** Of the 4,397 boys and girls received into the New York House 
of Refuge previous to Jan. 1, 1849, it is believed that three-fourths 
have been saved from ruin and reformed.” ‘ Of the condition of 
the 2,250 inmates received into the Philadelphia House of Refuge 
previous to January, 1849, quite as favorable a report would be 
fully warranted.” ’ 


Then, to give more effect to his facts, Dr. Clark quotes 
from the testimony of lads in our own Reform School. 
Writing to the Superintendent, one says :— 


‘«T think that the State Reform School has been the means of 
saving me from ruin. I thank God that I was permitted to enter 
that school; and I hope that it will save a great many others. 
I am now out of the city, where there are not so many tempta- 
tions, and can learn a good trade and become a respectable man.” ’ 


Another boy, in writing to his mother, says : — 


** Dear mother, I know that you have done all in your power 
to make me become a useful and respectable man. It pains me 
to think how cruel and unjust I have been to you, in disregarding 
your kind advice. When I think of these things, it makes me 
feel as if I was unworthy to call you mother; but I hope the time 
will soon come when I shall have the pleasure of seeing you bless 


the day that there ever was such an institution as this.” ’ 
VOL. V. 1* 
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10 Reform Schools. 


The author touches gently a subject which has long occu- 
pied our own thoughts. We wish he would, especially after 
the hint which we gave him in our late visit to Hartford, 
go more fully into that important branch of the great sub- 
ject of Prison Discipline. It has been much neglected. We 
allude to the Influence of Crime on the Domestic Circle. 
He quoted the very text that would have led him on to the 
point. We trust he will yet favor us with a sermon on this 
topic. The text is from David’s lamentation over his rebel- 
lious son: ‘ And the king was much moved, and went up 
to the chamber over the gate and wept; and as he went, 
thus he said, O my son Absalom, my son, my son Absa- 
lom! Would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, 
my son!’ What an overwhelming burst of grief for a 
wayward son! How many mothers and fathers are this 
moment going up to their chambers to weep for some prodi- 
gal! O that our words might reach some wanderer, and 
bring him to his father’s house! Then what a delightful 
thought it is that the Pulpit, so long devoted to controversial 
subjects on some dry topic in theology, is now coming down, 
or rather up, to the great work of pleading for the poor way- 
ward child! Dr. Clark has well expressed the thought in 
referring to the example of Jesus :— 


‘ Brethren, a child is a sacred thing. It is a germ of immortal- 
ity. Itis the highest development of God’s creative power. There 
is nothing in the universe so susceptible of influence. In some of 
its outward aspects, the child is attractive, lovely, and naturally 
excites our love. Jesus spoke of childhood as the type of heaven.’ 


He closes with a beautiful poem that we do not recollect 
to have seen before, and also with some lines from Mrs, 
Sigourney. We give the reader the latter, which, on return- 
ing home, we found had been sent to us written in the fair 
hand of the authoress. She gave from her own scanty store 
in ‘material aid,” $100. It was done very quietly, and we 
have some doubts whether she will thank us for letting out 
the fact; but she must now and then, out of the multitude 
of her good acts, let one out to encourage others. Her poem 
cannot be estimated. That will speak long after that hand 
which bestowed this precious gift shall lie motionless in the 
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grave, and long after that beautiful intellect, which has 
blessed the world and adorned her sex, shall have gone to 
that world ‘where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at resi. We thank Mrs. Sigourney for her great 
kindness, and may we not humbly expect some day a few 
more crumbs from her table ? 


THE IMPRISONED BOY. 


I saw him laboring at the heavy forge 
With slender wom He turned away his face, 
And o’er his forehead fell the matted hair, 
While like a gasp his hurried breathing came : 
A boy of thirteen summers. 
It was sad 
To see him here, shut from all sights and sounds 
Of joyous Spring, that tinted every nook, 
And bade the branches gush with melody. 
Fast by those prison-walls, the ae 
Were prodigal of blossoms ; but their balm 
Reached not to him. Around their turf-wrapped feet 
Sprang the blue violets that he used to pluck 
For his young sister. Now, the glorious earth 
And sunny skies were as a sealéd book, 
He might not look upon. 
*Twas sad to think 
That vice had brought him here, and sadder still 
To see him in its evil school linked close 
With hoar and hardened felons, moved to learn 
The bitter alchemy of guilt ; his soul 
Inhaling the foul atmosphere that blights 
Each timid, tear-sown plant of penitence. 
—— Where is the Mother who did nurse the boy? 
And think as on her arm his head was laid, 
Earth had no fairer babe, — and kneel by night 
To watch his quickened breath, if sickness came, 
And pray with bursting sobs that stifled speech, 
That God would spare her child. ’ 
Where is she now ! — 

*T were better she was in her quiet grave, 
Than see him thus. 

That night, in troubled dreams, 
Methought, he stood despairing by my couch, 
That poor, pale prisoner ; re said, ‘‘O God! 
Move thou our hearts, we, who are sinners all, 
With yearning pity toward those stricken ones 
Who early falter in the race of life, 
Snared " the Serpent, that through His dear love 
Who doth not scorn us in our low estate, 
But give us hope of pardon, we may seek 
And save the lost, and set the erring feet 
Safe on the Eternal Rock, to swerve no more.’’ 


Harrrorp, May 28, 1852. 
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ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE, 


A creat deal of excitement has recently been created in 
the higher classes of the Austrian capital, by the remarkable 
and romantic developments of numerous and heavy rob- 
beries, which for years past have been committed in and 
near the metropolis, by one or more malefactors, and whose 
whereabouts it was impossible to trace out. In order to 
give a thorough insight into the matter, we must begin at a 
period when the existence of the gang was proved by their 
actions. 

Towards the close of October, 1848, during a fine and 
clear autumnal night, the travelling carriage of Mr. Edward 
C. Brooks, a wealthy merchant of London,— who was 
then on his way back to Vienna, from a long tour in 
Upper Italy and the Lombardy Provinces, — was stopped 
within three miles of Vienna, in the most populous part of 
the country. One man only presented himself at the win- 
dow, and courteously, but firmly, demanded the surrender 
of whatever valuables the inmates of the conveyance pos- 
sessed. With Mr. Brooks there were two ladies, his wife 
and her younger sister, the latter of whom had already 
drawn her purse, and was in the act of handing it to the 
highwayman, when her extended arm was fractured by a 
pistol-shot from Mr. Brooks, who, having perceived the 
movement of his sister-in-law, had, from the back of the 
carriage, quietly taken aim at the robber, with a view of 
answering his impudent demand. A scene of terrific con- 
fusion then ensued. 

The report of the pistol brought, beside the two men who 
guarded the coachman and horses, three individuals to the 
support of the highwayman. ‘The traces were cut in an 
instant, the coachman was lashed to his seat, and the high- 
waymen prepared to avenge the death of their leader, who 
lay, apparently inanimate, on the ground. 

The doors of the caléche were torn open; but the scene 
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which there presented itself was such as to make the rob- 
bers pause before they launched out upon the mission of 
revenge. Miss Perry, the wounded lady, lay in the arms 
of her sister, whose speechless agony proved the horror she 
felt at the occurrence. Mr. Brooks, still ignorant that it 
was he who had inflicted the injury, had, nevertheless, 
abandoned all ideas of resistance, and was vainly endea- 
voring te staunch the blood which flowed in torrents from 
the ghastly wound. For some moments, the highwaymen 
looked upon this mournful scene; until a low moan from 
their leader reminded them of the necessity of giving him 
that attention which his condition peremptorily called for. 
A few minutes sufficed to prove that he was not danger- 
ously wounded. The bullet, after fracturing the slender 
arm of Miss Perry, had spent itself against his breast, 
causing what the Germans call a Prellschuss ; and, although 
it did not penetrate the flesh, had still sufficient force to 
break a bone or two, without any other outward sign than 
a small black spot on the place where the leaden messenger 
struck. 

The chief soon recovered, and was able to ride off; while 
he left his followers in charge of the carriage, giving them 
strict orders, however, not to plunder the Englishman and 
his family, but to give them every assistance to enable them 
to reach Vienna as early as possible, that the young lady 
might obtain medical aid. The orders were executed to 
the letter. Mr. Brooks saw his horses put to the carriage 
by his late assailants, who exhibited the most respectful 
bearing toward him, and seemed rather to wish him good 
than evil. So much, indeed, was he taken by the conduct 
of the men, that in parting he gave a diamond ring of great 
value to him who had been left in command by the chief, 
with instructions to hand it over to his master as a token 
of his gratitude for the consideration which he had extended 
to the suffering lady. 

This occurrence caused an extraordinary sensation at 
Vienna. Apart from the boldness of the act, the standing 
of Mr. Brooks and his energetic action, the result of the 
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14 Romance in Real Life. 


encounter, so far as Miss Perry was concerned, gave sufli- 
cient interest to the matter for it to remain the standing 
topic for many weeks. As to the injured lady, she suffered 
greatly from the severe wound, but recovered without the 
loss of her arm, which at first it seemed impossible to save. 
Though Mr. Brooks discountenanced every effort to trace 
out the individual who stopped his carriage, the police 
caused the most minute inquiries to be made, but without 
the slightest success. 

A month or two passed away quietly, when the news of 
another attack on the highway, accompanied with a robbery 
to a heavy amount, startled the police from the apathy to 
which they had abandoned themselves since they saw their 
efforts to point out the perpetrators of the previous robbery 
fruitless. Attack followed attack at four or six weeks’ inter- 
val, and they were directed only against the most wealthy, 
with a sagacity and prudence which defied every precaution 
on the part of the authorities. Years thus passed without 
the least success against these depredators; and, late in the 
fall of 1851, three robberies were committed during one 
night, not one of which led to a discovery, though the booty 
consisted of such articles as could not have been disposed 
of in the Austrian empire, without establishing suspicion 
against the seller. 

In the month of January, Miss Perry — who, since receiv- 
ing the wound from the pistol-shot of her brother-in-law, had 
been married to a Welsh gentleman, named 'Trewyth — 
arrived in Vienna with her husband, where her former adven- 
ture was by no means forgotten, and was frequently spoken 
about in company. Among those who seemed to take the 
deepest interest in the matter was a Baron Pregli, a Lom- 
bardic nobleman, who for the last ten years had stayed in 
Vienna, and apparently enjoyed unbounded wealth. He 
became an admirer of Mrs. Trewyth, and her constant 
attendant. Rumor was soon started, and the question was 
asked why the husband allowed so close an intimacy as 
was exhibited in their frequent rides and walks. None, how- 
ever, pretended to prognosticate the result of this intimacy 
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At an early hour on the 2d of March, Baron Pregli’s 
mansion was surrounded by a body of officers, who de- 
manded access to the building. After a while, the doors 
were thrown open; and the commissary, with two of his 
men, entered, while others were left to guard the various 
outlets. Nearly half an hour thus passed over, until the 
officers returned, bringing with them, and carefully guard- 
ing, Baron Pregli, whom they took to the prison usually 
assigned to political offenders. From the action of the 
police, no one can tell what is the offence he is charged 
with. He had no hearing, and probably may have none; 
his friends may see him again, or may not, just as suits the 
despotic will of him who rules over Austria. 

In spite of the precautions which are always taken in 
Austria to keep secret the offences of the nobility, the story 
in regard to Baron Pregli’s career has leaked out. It 
appears that it is he who, in connection with several de- 
voted servants, has for years past rendered the highway to 
Vienna insecure, as he could carry on his depredations from 
his country residence without in the slightest measure incur- 
ring *he suspicion of the authorities. It is a remarkable 
fact, that the Baron had actually stood in the pay of the 
police ; a situation which he probably coveted only for the 
purpose of leading any suspicions that might arise into 
another channel. 

Becoming deeply enamored of the beautiful Mrs. Trew- 
yth, he sought vainly to gain her affections ; and at last, in 
a silly fit of despair, he showed her the ring, which Mr. 
Brooks had sent him, as the leader of the highwaymen, 
three years before, and appealed to her to become his, since 
she had once been chosen to be the instrument to save his 
life. So far from this confession having the effect of soften- 
ing her feelings, she became all the more prejudiced against 
him, but promised faithfully to keep the secret, if he would 
not repeat the offensive proposals. Pregli did not come 
near her for a week, but attempted to carry her off by the 
aid of his satellites; and, being foiled in this, information 
was given which led to his arrest, as before stated. 
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Three of the Baron’s men have since been arrested; and 
at his country residence a large quantity of articles were 
found, all of which were identified as having been stolen. 





THE ORPHAN BEGGAR. 


A .iTTLE boy, an orphan too, 

Whose fingers’ ends with cold were blue, 
With pearly drops in either eye, 

Ready to start when pity’s nigh, 

With timéd steps approached the door, 
(Some scanty pittance to implore) 
Whose brazen knocker, smooth and bright, 
Mocked all the efforts of the wight. 

His little hands its place supplied, 

And open flew the portal wide. 

A clergyman of modern date, 

Less famed for kindness than estate, 
Now eyed the boy from top to toe ; 

And, listening to his tale of woe, 

Said, ‘ Take this crust — ’tis mouldy, too ; 
But séill, ’tis good enough for you!’ 

The boy received it with good grace, 
And turned about to quit the place. 

‘ Stop,’ said the priest, ‘ an orphan-boy 
Should not pursue such bad employ. 
Answer me this, pray can you read?’ 

‘ Ah! -no, sir, ’tis a truth, indeed.’ 

‘ Not read! why, then, you cannot pray. 
I'll teach you: after me thus say, 

Our Father who in heaven art.’ 

(‘‘ Our Father ’’ — touched his little heart.) 
‘Is he your Father then, and mine?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the reverend divine ; 

‘ God is the Father of us all, — 

Of rich and poor, of great and small.’ 
With feeling undisguised, the boy 
Summed up the whole in this reply : 

* We’re brothers ; then let it not be said 
You ever gave me mouldy bread!’ 
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LETTER FROM THE HON. DANIEL WEBSTER. 


In this number we give the letter of Mr. Webster which 
introduced us to Europe. It has been kept back until now, 
because it was supposed that it might not be agreeable to 
him to see his own letter published in this country. Being 
in Washington a few weeks weeks ago, we had an inter- 
view with him, which we give :— 

‘There has been much dispute, sir, about your letter, — 
its nature, intention, &c. Will you permit it to be pub- 
lished ?’ 

‘ Let me see it. I have no objections.’ 

‘Is there a letter addressed to you from Sir George 
Grey ?’ 

‘I do not know.’ 

The clerk was called then, and the letter produced, which 
expressed great kindness towards our whole mission, saying 
to Mr. Webster that he had given us free access to all the 
government-prisons, and speaking in the highest terms of 
respect. 

‘ Will you allow us to publish that letter, too ?’ 

‘I would be glad to; but I think, after all, that, as a mat- 
ter of politeness and common courtesy, you had better write 
to Sir George Grey. He can be approached, you know, 
through Mr. Lawrence, our Minister at London.’ 

After expressing our thanks to Mr. Webster for his great 
kindness, and showing us in what way his letter aided us 
while in England, and especially in France, we left him. 

The whole matter is now settled. There has been very 
much ridicule expended about this letter; and one press in 
this city actually insinuated that no such letter was ever 
written ; others have contended that Mr. Webster had no 
right to give such a document. We believe that Mr. Web- 
ster knows as well what belongs to his office as Secretary 
of State as any other man. ‘The letter will always form a 


part of the history of our mission to England; and, when 
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party politics have ceased to influence the public mind in 
regard to Mr. Webster, this letter will be read with far more 
interest than now; and he will receive that credit which, in 
this instance, we feel that he justly deserves. We can only 
say that he has done every thing that we have asked. We 
have no political ends to answer, and therefore we can speak 
freely of the acts of any man in any station. Honor to 
whom honor is due. In saying these things, we by no 
means endorse every act of Mr. Webster’s life, neither could 
we approve of many things; but there is no reason why he 
should not receive, in full, our warmest gratitude for an act 
which, though it might seem very small to others, we found 
of invaluable benefit abroad. Not only so, but, ever after, 
this letter must be a very important fact in our whole move- 
ment. We give it to our readers, and they can judge for 
themselves. 

The letter from the Hon. Edward Everett to Hon. Abbott 
Lawrence, we shall give hereafter. 


LETTER FROM THE HON. DANIEL WEBSTER, SECRETARY OF 
STATE, TO THE RIGHT HON. SIR GEORGE GREY. 
DerartMent or State, Wasnineton, 
Feb. 7, 1851. 

My pEAR Srr Grorce:— Mr. Lawrence has written to the 
Government of Massachusetts, and I believe to those of some of 
the, other States, for information in regard to the laws of the sev- 
eral States concerning Capital Punishment. The Governor of 
Massachusetts has certified that the Rev. Charles Spear, of Boston, 
is a person well qualified to obtain and communicate the desired 
information. Mr. Spear’s pursuits as a writer and an editor have 
long connected him with this subject, and he is of known integrity 
and ability, and he has undertaken to perform that which is de- 
sired. His work is one principally of charity, and he expects no 
compensation from any Government. I give him this letter, my 
dear Sir George, in order that he may be respectably introduced 
into England, when he shall arrive there. I have great pleasure 
in assuring you once more of my great personal regard. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 


To the Right Hon. Sir George Grey, Bart. 
Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
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PUNISHMENT. 


Tus ‘ New York Times’ is doing humanity good service 
by exposing the cruel and tormenting punishments which 
are in use in the State Prison of New York. Much as has 
been said and done on the subject of punishments, there is 
room for a great deal of reform. What if the lash has been 
abandoned? Is that a reason why a ten-fold more cruel 
punishment should be substituted? In prison as well as 
the Navy, they tell us the lash has been banished; but, in 
the name of Christianity, we ask what end is subserved by 
the substitution of such a description of punishment as is 
in vogue in the State Prison of New York. 

We copy the following description from the ‘ Times :’ — 


‘Showering is simply letting one or more jets of water fall, 
two, three, or even five or six feet from a reservoir directly upon 
the head of the convict, whose neck is confined in stocks. ‘The 
force of the falling stream is very great, and soon becomes very 
painful. The effect of the punishment is thus to inflict a heavy 
and continuous blow upon the head, — which is certainly far more 
cruel and injurious than the ordinary mode of flogging. But, 
besides this, the machine is so arranged that the water is caught 
by the board around the throat of the victim, and he can only 
escape strangling and suffocation by blowing it from the mouth 
and nose. Nothing worse than this can be conceived; and Dr. 
Fosgate mentions a great number of cases in which congestion, 
nervous disorders, insanity, and even death, have been the direct 
result of this infliction. 

* Yoking is a still severer punishment. The yoke is of iron, five 
or six feet long, with a staple in the middle to encircle the neck, 
and one at each end to enclose the wrists. It weighs from thirty 
to sixty pounds, and is so contrived that the person can neither 
stand erect nor sit in any position in which he will not suffer ex- 
cessive pain. Dr. Fosgate says that “‘ under the weight of it, the 
convict cannot retain the erect posture for even a few minutes con- 
secutively, but is forced to bend forward in his continual writhing, 
which brings the entire weight of the bar upon the lower cer- 
vical vertebre. The arms are generally stretched to their full 
length, and from steady tension of the nerves are benumbed, while 
the hands turn purple, and at times become much swollen.” ’ 
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CHARLES H. BREWER. 


Tue public have long ago been made acquainted with 
the history of Mr. Brewer. He was arrested for embezzling 
funds belonging to the Suffolk Bank of this city. He and 
his associate, Rand, who is now supposed to be in Europe, 
took from its funds the amount of $215,000; some say 
$500,000 : but the former sum is doubtless nearer the truth. 
There were seven indictments against Mr. Brewer; on four, 
by the advice of counsel, he plead guilty. We feel that 
such a case should not pass without a warning from us to 
others, to avoid his fate. He is now the tenant of a felon’s 
cell. His sentence was three years’ hard labor, and one day 
solitary confinement. Mr. Brewer seems to have been 
without the ordinary temptations to crime. His salary was 
$1500 annually. His friends were numerous. His pros- 
pects were good. With an amiable family he was living 
in a situation of comparative ease and comfort. Connected 
with one of the most respectable Banking institutions in 
New England, if not in the Union, he was respected and 
beloved. In the midst of such prospects, he is detected in 
a crime which at once startles the whole community. A 
Bank robbery is likely to spread ruin of the worst kind, 
especially when connected with an institution which seems, 
somehow or other, to have identified its fortunes with those 
of almost every other Bank in New England, and with 
many persons residing in more distant parts of the nation. 

Doubtless Mr. Brewer supposed that he could, by some 
happy turn in his speculations, restore the embezzled funds. 
But fortune frowned upon him ; and, instead of realizing his 
expectations, he is now the tenant of a prison. His crime 
has caused his amiable family great agony; for there is 
more real suffering at the fireside than in the cell. His 
guilty companion, Rand, is now a fugitive in a foreign land, 
enjoying but for a season the fruits of his turpitude. Let 
none envy his comparative good fortune, but rather 








Charles H. Brewer. 


‘Leave him to Heaven, and the thorns 
That in his bosom lodge, 
To goad and sting him.” 


Since the sentence of Mr. Brewer, the press has called 
up another case, and made many comparisons between the 
two. We allude to George Miller, who was sent to State 
Prison for nine years, for an alleged forgery for about one- 
tenth of Brewer's defalcation. He was taken from a fam- 
ily consisting of a wife and five children. Since his incar- 
ceration, his wife has been taken to that world where crime 
and prisons are alike unknown. His children are scattered 
here and there, with neither father nor mother to whom they 
can look for protection. We once had a conversation with 
the family in Waltham. Miller was so situated, that, when 
he could no longer procure the means of defence, half of 
State-street turned against him. In the case of Brewer, 
State-street rallied round him to the last, even to bidding 
him an affectionate farewell, when he sank overpowered by 
the sentence of the Judge. All attempts to obtain a pardon 
for Miller have failed. Even the pleadings of his dying 
wife availed nothing. Mr. Brewer’s friends may be more 
successful. Our duty is plain. As a faithful journalist, we 
feel to lift the warning voice to all in every station, whether 
the trust is in an immense Banking institution, or in the 
huckster’s shop. Avoid temptation: thousands have fallen, 
and become the tenants of the prison, or the victims for 
the scaffold. Oh that our words, humble as they are, 
might reach the heart of the community, especially the 
young! Do not live beyond your means. Be honest. If 
you fall, then will you experience the truth of that passage 
of Holy Writ, ‘In the morning you will say, Would God it 
were even! and, when it is even, Would God it were 
morning !’ 


IMMORTALITY. — Man dies, but none of his actions ever die. 
Each is perpetuated and prolonged for ever by interminable results, 


affecting some beings in every age to come. 
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PREVENTION OF PAUPERISM. 


Carist1an Duty to Emigrants. A Sermon delivered before the Boston Society for 
the Prevention of Pauperism, at the Old South Church in Boston, May 9, 1852. 
By Epwarp E. Hatz, Minister of the Church of the Unity, Worcester. — Boston : 
John Wilson & Son, School-street. 


Few men among us take a deeper interest in the subject 
of the Prevention of Pauperism than Mr. Hale. We are 
glad he has given his views now to the public. In replying 
to a remark respecting the overcrowded state of some of 
the old nations, he says: — 


‘ Of nations which are suffering under the burdens of pauperism, 
the remark is usual that they are over-crowded. It is a very 
careless statement. ‘The class of their paupers is over-crowded, 
because the class of untrained laborers just above it in the social 
pyramid is also over-crowded. It is, therefore, in the case of 
England for instance, that a bad harvest, a workman's strike, or 
attacks of sickness, send down from this crowded class of men 
terrible conscriptions of recruits to the pauper army below. But 
above those ranks of life are the fields of life into which a Chris- 
tian system would lead up the armies of English emigration, 
without moving them from their native land. ‘There is room 
higher up.” 

‘The two lowest courses of the social pyramid are laid; but no 
others are large in proportion. For it does not appear that 
England has too many teachers, or artists, or engineers, or land- 
holders ; too many small manufacturers, or large ; too many men 
of science, physical or moral. Nay, God only knows what new 
professions, now undreamed of, of new names not yet coined, shall 
be created by new devices of intelligence, by new miracles of art, 
in the lands which shall be willing to build the upper courses of 
their social pyramid. Those lands, just as fast as invention makes 
production easier, shall lift up to better work the unnecessary 
hand-workers whom the improvements of science have thrown out 
of employ.’ 


Mr. Hale commends in very strong language the kind 
treatment which emigrants are now receiving from our 
government : — 


‘A Christian government takes the lead in the Christian duties 
of the people. It is a pleasure, then, to say first, that, if the 
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stranger is ii! or infirm when he lands, the public has provided 
ample hospitals for his recovery. ‘The city of Boston, if he lands 
here, has up till this time taken that care of him. ‘The great State 
of New York, if he land at its commercial capital, has provided 
the same relief on a scale more gigantic, because a larger scale 
was needed there. And it is a pleasure, while the ink is fresh 
which does the deed, to say, that our own Commonwealth — as 
ready to follow in a mission of humanity as she has so often been 
to lead — is this very week completing the arrangements by which 
she follows the example of that gigantic charity; with her own 
hand establishes her own hospitals in our beautiful bay; delegates 
no longer the luxury of relief, but gives herself the cup of cold 
water to the fevered lip of the stranger who seeks it at her hand. 

‘The State herself provides the homes where these persons may 
wait employ. It provides them at a distance from the city. It 
takes them, if they wish, at once to the place where they may learn 
to work in our ways of work; may begin at once their ascent to 
instructed labor, from the mere labor of the muscles ; may await 
news, if news is coming to them, from those who have preceded 
them ; or wait till some man come to hire them into his vineyard. 
The new statute provides three of these houses of waiting foreign 
labor, in different parts of the Commonwealth.’ 










Mr. Hale then goes on to show how laborers are provided 
for in Boston. He says that in one year the Society found 
places of employment for 2,787 destitute foreigners. Mr. 
Hale then closes his sermon in the most glowing language, 
and we trust such words will tend to soften the feelings of 
many towards the destitute emigrant : — 
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‘They come to us. They come eager to work for us. They 
come darkened, ignorant, stupid, and untrained. They come, 
therefore, often poor; often wicked. Such are the strangers 
whom the Lord bids us entertain. It is not Hazael, servant of a 
distant king, with camels laden down with presents, who asks 
your hospitality. Ignorant men, thriftless women, neglected chil- 
dren, come to you; with no plea but that they are of one blood 
with you, and one flesh; children of one Father, heirs of one 
redemption, and bound to one heaven. Distasteful the care of 
them is, but it is not your taste which it is to gratify. Laborious 
it is, but it is not your love of ease which is to be trained. 
Unthankful they are, but it was not their gratitude that was pro- 
mised you. His gratitude it was who said, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it to one of the least of these, my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 

‘We do not ask for alms for them. God has provided for them 
the Western prairie, white with the harvest, waiting for them to 
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reap it. He has reared the forest, which will build their cheerful 
cabins: it waits forthem to fell it. If only from the shore where 
they landed, to the earth begging them to subdue it; or to the 
wheels which will rust if they do not attend them; or to the waters 
which fall idly, if they do not labor with them; if only, between 
that supply and this demand, you will come in between to lead 
the laborer to the harvest! It is to feed thus the lamp of their 
dismal night with the last drops of oil, before God’s sunlight rises 
upon them with its glorious day,—it is to give them the first 
hand-grasp and the firm foot-hold, as they spring upon the beach ; 
that they may enjoy, as we enjoy, his infinite charities of Spring- 
time, of Summer, and of Autumn, —it is to this that we entreat 


> 


you. 





STRIVE TO MAKE HOME HAPPY. 


Do not let a fretful, fault-finding disposition destroy your 
domestic happiness ; for, as sure as you indulge in a morose 
and cross temper, you destroy your own comfort, and the 
comfort of all around you: the influence of your example 
will be felt for generations. Let there come one cross, dis- 
centented spirit into a family, and it will turn a happy 
family into distress and confusion; for even sickness is not 
so distressing, where there is cheerfulness and patience, as 
the constant contention of a fretful and impatient spirit. 
The little ones of the household are generally influenced by 
the example of the fretful and cross. When they are spo- 
ken to in a cross and fretful manner, they soon pass it along; 
and a little brother or sister is soon treated in the same 
manner. And if the influence ended in their childhood, it 
would not be so bad; but it does not, — not even with their 
death. It is the duty of each one of the family to make 
home happy; but it is the special office of woman to make 
home the happiest place on earth. In all the relations of 
life, as wife, mother, daughter, and sister, let cheerfulness 
and kindness reign. 

The spirit of kindness is glorious in the aged. When we 
look on the cheerful and resigned countenance of a good, 
kind grandmother, we cannot but venerate and love her; 
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and although she may not be able to do much with her 
hands to benefit the household, yet, by imitating Lois of old, 
she may do much for the good of the family. While she 
relieves the mother of some of her pressing duties, she in- 
terests the little ones, and gains their love and affection, and 
renders herself a real blessing to all. 

In the mother nothing can be more beautiful than a meek 
and quiet spirit. There is no adorning compared to it. 
The mother who possesses such a disposition can do more 
for the lasting well-doing of her family, although she may 
be feeble, than the cross, impatient, and boisterous spirit, 
even if she possess the power of Hercules. The one throws 
around her a halo of love and joy, and makes her home 
happy; while the other scatters mildew and death. 

In the daughter, a gentle, cheerful, and quiet spirit is a 
crown of beauty. It is a pearl that renders the possessor 
more lovely than the richest jewels or the most costly rai- 
ment could make her. She has a kind word for all. The 
little ones look up to her for example and encouragement ; 
they put confidence in her, knowing that she is always 
gentle and obliging; and the encouraging smile of a gentle 
sister will stimulate the brothers to good and noble actions. 
Let every member of the family, male and female, strive to 
make home happy, and they may render home a ‘sweet 
home,’ even a heaven upon earth. 





Cuaracter. — Every body who has been in a court-room must 
be familiar with the stereotyped question, ‘ What is the defend- 
ant’s character for truth and veracity?’ Judge Grier, at the 
recent treason-trials in Philadelphia, said to one of the counsel, 
who was very particular in his investigating as to character : — 
‘You have examined upwards of a hundred witnesses as to 
character already. You do not wipe every grain in a bushel of 
wheat. I remember a case once tried in Dauphin County which 
lasted six weeks on such points. Everybody, I believe, in three 
townships, were called to testify to each other’s character; and it 
turned out that none of them had any character at all!’ (Much 
laughter. ) 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


No. L. 
PARIS. — ANECDOTE OF SMUGGLING. — PROSTITUTION. 


Wutte in Paris, every facility was afforded me in regard 
to visiting the Prisons, and a very valuable document was 
placed in my hand by a member of the National Assembly. 
Many facts came to light, of which few people in this 
country would have the least idea. We give one curious 
fact in regard to Smuggling. ‘There is a place called the 
‘Contraband Museum. ‘The example perhaps might be 
followed by the friends of the Liquor Law in Maine. The 
following is the description : — 

Looking through the Mayor’s office, in the twelfth arron- 
dissement, the body of a negro was seen hanging by the 
neck. It had every appearance of a human being. At the 
first glance I took it to be such, and supposed that dis- 
appointed love or an expeditious judge had thus suddenly 
disposed of him. Further examination showed that I was 
mistaken. 'The door-keeper was asked what all this meant. 

In a huge, dirty room, are scattered over the floor, on the 
walls, and along the ceiling, all the inventions of roguery 
which had been confiscated from time to time by those 
guardians of the law, the revenue officers. 

It is a complete ‘arsenal of weapons of smuggling; all, 
unfortunately, in complete confusion. Look before you! 
there is a hogshead dressed up as a nurse, with a child that 
holds two quarts and a half. On the other side are logs 
hollowed as the Trojan horse, and filled with whole armies 
of cigars. On the floor lies a large boa-constrictor, gorged 
with China silks; and just behind it, a pile of coal, curiously 
perforated with spools of cotton. The colored gentleman 
who excited my sympathy at first, met with his fate under 
the following circumstances: He was built of tin, painted 
black, and stood, like a heyduck of Ethiopian chasseur, on 
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the footboard ot a carriage, fastened by his feet and hands. 
He had frequently passed through the gates, and was well 
known by sight to the soldiers, who noticed he was always 
showing his teeth, which they supposed to be the custom 
of his country. 

One day, the carriage he belonged to was stopped by a 
crowd at the gate. ‘There was, as usual, a grand chorus of 
oaths and yells; the vocal part being performed by the driv- 
ers and cartmen, and the instrumental by their whips. 

The negro, however, never spoke a word. His good 
behavior delighted the soldiers, who held him up as an 
example to the crowd. 

‘Look at that black fellow, they cried; ‘see how well 
he behaves! Bravo, nigger, bravo!’ 

He showed a perfect indifference to their applause. 

‘ My friend, said a clerk at the barrier, jumping up on 
the footboard, and slapping our sable friend on the shoulder, 
‘we are really very much obliged to you.’ 

Oh, surprise! —the shoulder rattled! The officer was 
bewildered. He sounded the footman all over, and found 
he was made of metal, and as full as his skin would hold 
of the best contraband liquor, which was drawn out of his 
foot. | 

The juicy mortal was seized at once, and carried off in 
triumph. 

The first night, the revenue people drank up one of his 
shoulders, and he was soon bled to death. It is now six 
years since he lost all the moisture in his system, and was 
reduced to a dry skeleton. 


Prostitution. — It has been recently discovered that for 
some time past an infamous traffic has been carried on 
between Paris and London, which, for the atrocities com- 
mitted by the persons engaged in it, may be considered as 
a ‘white slave-trade”’ The object of the speculation was 
to supply certain houses of an infamous character in Lon- 
don with young women in France, while a corresponding 
number of English victims were to be seduced to Paris. 
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The French Police, who had received information as to 
what was going on, have been indefatigable in their exer- 
tions to catch the parties flagrante delicto, but, until a few 
days since, without success. A young Englishwoman 
lately applied to the bureau desmceurs, at the Prefecture 
de Police, for a license to exercise her unhappy profession. 
The physician attached to the bureau having ascertained 
that?her health had been injured, she was sent to the hos- 
pital attached to a prison in Paris for treatment. On her 
discharge from the hospital, loathing the life of infamy into 
which she had been trapped, she determined to extricate 
herself at all risks; and for that purpose she applied toa 
humane Englishman, who kindly listened to her melan- 
choly history, and resolved to obtain justice for her, and 
punish her betrayers. He addressed himself to the com- 
missary of his district, who, with great promptitude, issued 
his warrant for the apprehension of the principal, who is 
now in prison awaiting his trial. On a search being made 
at his residence, whole packages of letters were found from 
different persons engaged in the traffic, and which throw 
much light on the extent to which the horrible conspiracy 
has been carried. The letter, together with a number of 
obscene books, have been laid before the Attorney-General ; 
and it is to be hoped that all the guilty parties will not this 
time escape punishment. 


No. II. 
MUSIC. — CYFARTHA WORKS. — MUSIC IN THE FAMILY. — 
MR. HULLAH’S CLASSES. — EXETER HALL. — ST. MARTIN’S 
HALL. — MUSIC AND THEOLOGY. — EDUCATION FOR THE 


POOR. ——- NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Music —that is, classical music — has of late years been 
gradually descending from the higher to the humbler classes. 
The Muse is changing her associates; she is taking up 
with the humble and needy, and leaves nothing better to 
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her aristocratic friends than their much-loved Italian Opera. 
It is to the masses that she awards some of her choicest 
scientific gifts. She has of late years permeated and 
softened the hard existence of the artisan and the laborer. 

The Messrs. Strutt, of Derby, trained some of their 
brawny workmen into a band, and many of them could 
step from the forge into the orchestra, and perform some of 
the most complicated pieces, by English and foreign com- 
posers, in a creditable style. 

Cyfarthfa Works. — Another set of harmonious black- 
smiths awaken the echoes of the remotest Welsh moun- 
tains. The correspondent of a London paper, while visiting 
Merthyr, was exceedingly puzzled by hearing boys in the 
Cyfarthfa works whistling airs rarely heard except in the 
fashionable ball-room, opera-house, or drawing-room. He 
afterwards discovered that the proprietor of the works, Mr. 
Robert Crawshay, had established among his men a brass 
band, which practises once a week throughout the year. 
They have the good fortune to be led by a man (one of the 
‘roll-turners’) who must have had somewhere a superior 
musical education. ‘I had the pleasure of hearing them 
play, and was astonished at their proficiency. They num- 
ber sixteen instruments. I heard them perform the Over- 
tures to Zampa, The Caliph of Bagdad, and Fra Diavolo, 
Vivi tu, some concerted music from Roberto, Don Giovanni, 
and Lucia, with a quantity of waltzes, polkas, and dance- 
music. 'The band-master had them under excellent control ; 
he everywhere took the time well, and the instruments pre- 
served it, each taking up his lead with spirit and accuracy. 
In short, I have seldom heard a regimental band more 
perfect than this handful of workmen, located (far from any 
place where they might command the benefit of hearing 
other bands) in the mountains of Wales. The great body 
of men at these works are extremely proud of their musical 
performances, and like to boast of them. I have been told 
it cost Mr. Crawshay great pains and expense to bring this 
band to its present excellent condition. If so, he has now 


his reward. Besides this, he has shown what the intellec- 
VoL, V. 3 
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tual capacity of the workman is equal to; and, above all, 
he has provided a rational and refined amusement for 
classes, whose leisure-time would otherwise probably have 
been less creditably spent than in learning or listening to 
music.’ 

Music in the Family.— The habits and manners of these 
men appear to have been decidedly improved by these 
softening influences. They are peaceful and simple. ‘ Du- 
ring a stay of several weeks in the town,’ says the same 
authority, ‘I neither saw nor heard of altercations or fight- 
ing. ‘The man, on his return from labor, usually washes 
(the colliers and miners invariably wash every day from 


head to foot), puts on another coat, and sits down to his 


meal of potatoes, meat, and tea, or broth, and bread and 
cheese, as the case may be. His wife and children, comfort- 
ably clothed and cheerful, sit down with him. Afterwards 
he goes to a neighbor’s house, or receives some friends of his 
own, when they discuss the news and light gossip affecting 
their class, or talk over the success or difficulties attending 
their work and their prospects as regards the future. Visit- 
ing many of their houses at night, I saw numbers of such 
groups. In one instance only, I saw them drinking beer, 
and that was at a kind of house-warming, one of the body 
having that night taken possession of the neatly furnished 
house where I found them assembled.’ 

These are, indeed, only insulated good effects wrought 
by private individuals; but their beneficial effects have led 
to and helped on the systematic cultivation of music, as a 
branch of popular education, under the direct sanction and 
authority of the Government; and the labors of Mr. Hullah, 
who was chosen as the agent in this good work, have been 
attended with a degree of success far beyond any thing that 
could have been anticipated. 

Mr. Hullah’s Classes. — 'The first great choral meeting of 
Mr. Hullah’s classes was held in April, 1842. About 1500 
persons sang, of whom the majority were adults, who, a 
year before, had possessed no knowledge of music. During 
the year following, 861 persons joined the elementary 
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classes, and 1465 became members of the Upper Schools, 
which were increased in number from one to three. 

Of these Upper Schools, Mr. Hullah himself says :*— 

‘They consist of persons of both sexes, of nearly all ages, 
and nearly all ranks; for I think it would be difficult to 
name a class or calling, of which they do not include some 
representative. We have clergymen, lawyers, doctors, trades- 
men, clerks, mechanics, soldiers; and, of course, many 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses. The large number of 
females, besides distinguishing us broadly from those musi- 
cal societies called Social Harmonists and Glorious Apol- 
los, and the like,—relics of an age when men were not at 
all times fit company for women, — besides producing that 
courteous and scrupulous tone which female influence must 
produce wherever it has fair play, removes the only objec- 
tion which can reasonably be made to this kind of social 
recreation, that it carries individuals away from their homes, 
and breaks up family circles; for our meetings include many 
a family circle entire, — husbands and wives, brothers and 
sisters, parents and children; and these, in many instances, 
taught by one another.’ 

When the singing classes were opened in Exeter Hall, 
other classes were also opened, also under the sanction of 
the Committee of Council, for totally different objects ; — 
instruction in Model Drawing, Writing, Arithmetic, and 
Chemistry. ‘The .receipts from the singing classes, during 
1841, 1842, and 1843, realized a net surplus, above expen- 
diture, of £1122; but nearly the whole of this sum was 
employed in meeting the losses on the other classes, in every 
one of which there was a deficit. From the very heavy 
rent, too, demanded for Exeter Hall, it was thought advi- 
sable to quit that place, and transfer the singing classes to 
the Apollonicon Rooms in St. Martin’s Lane, till the plan 
then formed, for the erection of a building at once less ex- 
pensive and better fitted for the accommodation of the 
classes than Exeter Hall, could be carried into effect. 


* The Duty and Advantage of Learning to Sing. A Lecture delivered at 
the Leeds Church Institution, 1846. 
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St. Martin’s Hall. — This plan has been accomplished by 
the erection of the edifice in Long Acre, called St. Martin’s 
Hall. The funds for this purpose were raised by the per- 
severing exertions of Mr. Hullah, aided by liberal advances 
made by private individuals, subscriptions, and contribu- 
tions of the pupils, in testimony of their sense of the advan- 
tage they derived from the schools, and the profits of a 
series of great Choral Concerts given, for several seasons, 
in Exeter Hall. The first stone of the building was laid by 
the Earl of Carlisle on the 26th of June, 1847; and the 
first public meeting in the Great Hall was held on the 11th 
of February last. The edifice, though rendered fit for pre- 
sent use, is not yet fully completed, in consequence of a 
portion of the ground forming its site being still under an 
unexpired lease. When finished, the great concert-hall will 
be 120 feet long, 55 wide, and 40 high, and will afford 
accommodation for three thousand persons. ‘There are also 
a lecture-room which can hold five hundred persons, three 
spacious class-rooms, and a large room intended as a library 
of music and musical literature. 

At St. Martin’s Hall, there are now about 1400 persons 
in various stages of instruction; about 450 in the first 
upper school, about 250 in the second, and the remainder 
in the elementary classes. The pupils belong to every 
class and calling; the highest ranks of the aristocracy, the 
members of almost every trade and profession, the indus- 
trious mechanic and workman ; and they all mingle in one 
common pursuit, without regard to station or degree, and 
with the utmost harmony of feeling. ‘There is a due ad- 
mixture of the softer sex; and the meetings of the classes 
are characterized by such uniform propriety and decorum, 
that the most scrupulous parents allow their children, with. 
out hesitation, to attend them. 

Music and Theology.— There are several other places in 
the metropolis where Mr. Hullah’s system of teaching is in 
operation. He has been appointed Professor of Vocal 
Music in King’s College, in which seminary music forms a 
regular part of the Theological Course; a knowledge of 
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this art being regarded as so conducive to the usefulness of 
a clergyman, that its acquirement, to a certain extent, is 
rendered imperative on the students of divinity. At the 
Charterhouse, a succession of singing-classes has been 
maintained for these five or six years. 

Education for the Poor. — The National Society for the 
Education of the Poor has four normal schools, in all of 
which the musical instruction is under Mr. Hullah’s direc- 
tion. These are— Ist, St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, in 
which there are always sixty students, who remain there 
three years. All learn to sing, and the majority to write in 
four-part harmony, before they leave. They have a daily 
choral service, in which they sing, without accompaniment, 
the services of ‘Tallis, Gibbons, and other (chiefly old) Eng- 
lish masters, and the motets and hymns of the old Italian 
and Flemish schools. They are at this time getting up, in 
their leisure hours, The Messiah, with not only the vocal 
but the instrumental parts. Attached to the College is a 
boys’ school, where the boys (upwards of 200) are taught to 
sing by the students. The boys of the first class are all 
able to sing the treble parts of The Messiah. 2d, Batter- 
sea College, in which there are about 80 students, who 
remain about a year. 3d, Westminster Training Institu- 
tion, in which there are about 45 masters and 60 mistresses, 
who remain about six months. There are also in the school 
attached, about 200 boys and 150 girls taught to sing. The 
whole body forms at once the choir and greater part of 
the congregation at Christ Church, Westminster. The 
children at this school are of the humblest class. 4th, 
Whitelands, where there are about 75 young women train- 
ing for schoolmistresses. ‘They remain about three years, 
and attain some knowledge of harmony. 

Besides the above, under Mr. Hullah’s personal direction, 
there are various other training institutions in London, in 
which his plans have been adopted, and are carried out by 
pupils of his own. The most important of these are the 
Borough Road Schools, and the Home and Colonial Infant 
School Society. 
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Normal Schools. — There are normal schools at York, 
Exeter, Oxford, Chester, Warrington, Durham, and other 
provincial towns, in all of which music is taught systemati- 
cally, according to the methods which the masters have 
acquired in the normal schools of the metropolis. In Ire- 
land, the National Board of Education some years ago 
formally adopted Mr. Hullah’s books, and have introduced 
his methods into a variety of seminaries. In Scotland, less 
seems to have been done. But the authorities of the Free 
Church sent a young teacher to study under Mr. Hullah, 
who returned to Edinburgh about a year ago, and, we 
learn, is giving instructions with success. Mr. Hullah’s 
‘Manual’ has been translated into Welsh, and introduced 
into some schools in the principality. Many copies of his 
books have been sent to diflerent parts of India, Australia, 
Van Diemen’s Land, and New Zealand, for the use of 
persons teaching in those remote regions. 

It thus appears that Music is becoming a regular branch 
of popular education, and for the most part according to an 
uniform and well-tried method, in every part of the British 
empire. The system is of too recent growth to have brought 
its fruits to maturity. It may, indeed, be regarded as in its 
infancy, when compared with the magnitude which it can- 
not fail to attain. But already its effects are striking and 
encouraging. Music—well, badly, or indiflerently taught — 
forms a part of the business of the great majority of schools, 
national, public, and private, throughout the country. In 
hundreds of quiet, out-of-the-way country churches, an ap- 
proximation is made to a choral service, often purely vocal. 
Hundreds of country clergymen are now qualified, by musi- 
cal attainment, to superintend the singing of their choirs and 
congregations, and exert themselves to render it consistent 
with taste, propriety, and devotion. And it is a certain fact, 
that, whereas ten years ago, nobody, in the engagement of a 
schoolmaster, ever thought of inquiring about his musical 
capacity, men defective in this point, but otherwise of unex- 
ceptionable character and attainments, find it next to im- 
possible to obtain employment. 
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A LETTER TO THE REV. J. C. LOVEJOY. 


Dear Sir, — Not long since, I was engaged to deliver an 
Address on Prison Discipline in Cambridgeport. I called 
on several of the clergymen to get my notices read. Among 
others, I made the request to you; and the following dia- 
logue in your prayer-meeting was held, on placing the 
notice in your hands : — 

Q. ‘ Will you give notice of the meeting ?’ 

A. ‘1 will consider of it, 

Q. ‘ Will you post the notice in the entry of your church, 
if you do not read it?’ 

A, ‘ You are opposed to Capital Punishment, I suppose.’ 

Q. ‘Yes; but what has that to do with this meeting ? 
The subject is my mission to England.’ 

A. ‘1 will consider of it, 

Now, this is a very cool way of disposing of a notice. 
Why did you not say at once that you would not read it? 
I knew well enough at the time that the whole was a mere 
evasion. ‘The notice was not read, nor put up in the entry 
of the church. 

I have now two questions to ask : — 

1. Were you not called and settled over your congrega- 
tion, because the church from which your own was collected 
refused to give anti-slavery and other notices ? 

2. I see, by a temperance paper before me, that, in your 
anti-liquor, Maine-law sermon, you boast of having given 
fifteen years of gratuitous service to the cause of temper- 
ance by way of addresses. Did you not frequently ask men 
of various denominations to give notices for you? 

My question is this: By what rule can you ask others 
to do what you would not do yourself ? 

A great many persons are surprised that you should have 
treated this matter so coolly, especially when you profess 
so much liberality. 


My course always has been to read notices of various 
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meetings; and I have only to say, that, if you should ever 
want such a favor of me, I will gladly avail myself of the 
opportunity. 


Yours respectfully, 
C. SPEAR. 


COME TO THE PLACE OF PRAYER, 7 


Come thou with me, fair child! 
Come to the place of prayer ; 
Wherefore, thou knowest not : 
Yet, ere thy ringlets fair 
Are twined with shining threads of silver gray, 
Thou, sorrow learning, wilt have need to pray : 
Come thou, and learn the way! 


Come thou, my brother, rest! 
Come from the toil and strife ! 
Six days the dust and din, 
The busy crowd of life, 
Have marked thy brow ; — the lines yet linger there : 
Come, and refresh thee at the fount of prayer ; 
Strength shall be granted there! 


Come, maiden, bright with youth, 

The rose-hue on thy cheek ; 

For woman’s lot is thine! j 

Thou needst thy God to seek! ‘ 
Labor unrecompensed, love unreturned, : 
These lessons woman’s heart hath ever learned ; ¢ 

Come to the mercy-seat ! 


ASL SECT py 


Come, thou with furrowed brow, 
And thin locks snowy white, 
Thou needst the hallowed hour 
And place to cheer thy sight ; 
Thy faltering footsteps need the staff of prayer : 
Light thou thy lamp of faith to enter, where 
The angels for thee wait. 
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Come to the place of prayer! 
Wanderer, where’er thou art ; 

Strength thou shalt find to bear 

And faithful do thy part ; 

Between the weeks the sabbath way-mark stands 
Resting the weary head, the toiling hands : 

Blest be the place of prayer ! 


Ay! blest where’er it be, 
*Mid wood or marble walls; 
Where sunshine sends a flood 
Of crimson where it falls ; 
Or where, beneath the heaven’s o’erarching blue, 
God's children pray, — perchance of sable hue : 
He heareth everywhere ! H. W. 


Brooking, Mass. 


JOHN HOWARD. 


BY J. H. HANAFORD. 


Few, if any, in the same age, rose as high above the 
mass, or combined as many of the characteristics which 
honor humanity, as Joun Howarp. He well earned the 
appellation, ‘ Howard the Philanthropist” Every power of 
his capacious soul seemed enlisted in behalf of the suf- 
fering and afflicted. ‘The extent of his ‘labors of love’ 
seems almost incredible, especially when we take into the 
account the fact that he inherited a frail constitution, and 
was treated as an invalid from his earliest youth. He early 
commenced travelling for the restoration of his health, 
visiting Italy, France, &c.; during which travels he acquired 
or increased his love of literature and the fine arts, to which, 
however, his philanthropy did not suffer him to devote 
much time. ‘To his ill health, perhaps, may:be attributed, 
in part, his peculiar habits, but perhaps still more to the 
promptings of his magnanimous soul. Had he lived at a 
later age, our surprise might have been less; but to see the 
current of thought and general habits, more than one hun- 
dred years since, so nearly resembling those of the more 
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advanced in our own age, compels us still more to venerate 
and admire their favored possessor. In considering his acts, 
we may almost hesitate which the more to admire, — the 
industry, zeal, moral courage, and conscientiousness of the 
man; or the noble, heaven-born enterprise in which he was 
engaged. 

In all his habits there was a regularity which must have 
conduced, in no small degree, to the suecess which ordi- 
narily attended his labors. To him inactivity was not rest. 
His regard for the welfare of his race urged him on to 
action. While preparing his first work for the press, though 
it was during a severe winter, he arose at two o’clock, 
retiring at ten, or after that time. At seven, it is said of 
him, ‘he dressed for the day, and repaired to the printing- 
office, where he remained until the workmen went to dinner, 
when he, putting some bread in his pocket, with raisins or 
some other dried fruit, took a walk into the outskirts of the 
town, eating, as he walked, his hermit-fare ; which, with a 
glass of water on his return, was the only dinner he ever 
took.’ Still later in life, we are informed, that, ‘though the 
weather was intensely severe, he was always up, and at 
work before three; taking his breakfast, which his servant 
had laid ready for him over night, at about six, that he 
might be in the office at eight. Near the close of his 
eventful and useful life, we are assured that the ‘ maximum 
was six hours of sleep; but, while travelling, he did, and 
could, for a long while together, pursue his journeys with 
but one night’s rest: in three, and that, upon more than one 
occasion, taken in his carriage, as he proceeded upon his 
way through five or six hundred miles of wretched road, 
stopping only to change horses.’ ‘l'o endure such fatigues 
and exposures would require, it might seem, a good con- 
stitution and-the best habits. 

In dietetics he was in advance of the age. To those 
who still question the nutrient principles of a farinaceous 
diet, his habits and endurance will be problematical. The 
‘pleasures of the palate’ were not regarded by him with 
much favor. He seems to have taken food to sustain life 
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in the best possible manner, rather than for the slight plea- 
sure it might have afforded. Simplicity of kinds, and tem- 
perance in quantity, distinguished him from the mass 
around. In his earlier life, his abstemiousness was advised 
by his physician, — a rare occurrence ; but, after he engaged 
in the great work to which his whole magnanimous soul 
was devoted, the improvement of prisons, &c. it was rather 
from principle than otherwise, and not so much from the 
cruelty of taking life as some have supposed, as from a 
conviction that all animal food was unfavorable to the 
highest development of all our powers. In the education 
and management of his son, therefore, he carefully avoided 
every thing which would produce the effeminacy which is 
so prevalent among the youth of civilized society, and 
labored to develop his entire nature in accordance with the 
laws of his being. Especially did he guard against the 
pampering of his stomach with the trash and niceties which 
sow the seeds of disease and death in so many of the youth 
of the present day. 

To his diet®tic habits he ascribed his uniformity of 
temper and presence of mind, for which he was so justly 
celebrated on all occasions. In all of his dealings and 
intercourse with his fellows,— and he mingled much with 
society in all its grades,— he was the same kind, benevo- 
lent, magnanimous, and self-controlling Howard. The very 
name naturally suggests all that is noble and praiseworthy 
in our fallen nature. Nor was his extraordinary equanimity 
the result alone of natural endowments. He claims no 
exemption from the usual foibles which are common to our 
nature, but speaks of a ‘dreadful catalogue of sins com- 
mitted, which made his heart despair.’ One great object in 
his self-culture was to bring his propensities into subser- 
vience to his nobler powers, and in this he succeeded in a 
degree rarely attained by mortals, and by his own confes- 
sion it was mainly effected by his uniform ‘temperance in 
all things.’ 

So strong were his convictions of duty in regard to prison- 
reform, and so confident was he that his habits would ward 
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off the shafts of disease, that he never shrank from his deeds 
of mercy in whatever form infection might present itself ; 
though at last, in the weakness of age, he fell a victim to a 
most virulent fever while administering ‘aid and comfort’ at 
the bedside of another, of which, combined with a presenti- 
ment of his approaching end, he died. He entered the 
most loathsome and infectious cells, though warned by his 
medical attendants of extreme danger, while keepers and 
convicts were dying by hundreds around him. He informs 
us that the atmosphere was almost suffocating, and that he 
was afflicted with severe headaches on those occasions. He 
modestly observes, ‘ I have known several amiable young 
men, who, in their zeal to do good, have been carried off by 
this dreadful disorder; and this is one of my incentives to 
endeavor to extirpate it from our prisons.’ 

In the short space of seventeen years, after the age of 
forty-five, he travelled more than fifty thousand miles, and 
expended about $125,000 from his own purse, for the 
improvement of the condition of the prisoners of Europe. 
He lived to see almost an entire revolution in prisons and 
prison-discipline. The health of the prisoner was more 
regarded, and by his efforts, food, cleanliness, ventilation, 
and the moral condition of convicts, received far more 
attention. 

In Howard was concentrated a rare union of the more 
excellent, though somewhat diverse, traits of character. He 
was intrepid, yet calm and collected ; temperate but benevo- 
lent, giving profusely, and yet sedulously avoiding all need- 
less indulgence for himself; never fearing man, but to an 
extraordinary degree devoted to his Creator; decided, but 
respectful to inferiors as well as superiors; and few if any 
have been more characterized by an unfeigned spirit of 
humility. His friendship for his fellows tended to make 
him forget himself. His own comfort and ease seemed of 
minor importance. ‘ What is duty?’ was the great ques- 
tion; and, when ascertained, ‘ he followed where Providence 
led” In all the vicissitudes of heat and cold, in the varied 
society of Europe, in storm and tempest, his researches 
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were still carried forward with zeal and success. Plague, 
famine, and pestilence presented no barriers ; where these 
existed, his labors were redoubled, that their ravages might 
be stayed. While there was one sorrow to be assuaged, 
one calamity to be mitigated, one evil to be removed, he 
could not remain satisfied in inaction. While his ardor was 
still unabated, far from his native island, lamented by stran- 
gers, and beloved by thousands in whose behalf his best 
years and noblest powers had been enlisted, he fell in the 
path of duty. He chose a remote and quiet resting-place, 
and asked that only a sun-dial might be placed over his 


grave, ‘where he might be forgotten, and no inscription be 
written but, ‘ My nore ts in Curist.’ 





JUDGE NOT. 
JupcE not, because thou canst not judge aright. 
Not much thou know’st thyself; yet better far 
Than thou know’st others! Language is at war 
With purposes: appearances must fight 
*Gainst real inward feelings. All is slight 
To give a picture of the things that are. 
Feelest thou not, friends who blame thee ever jar 
With truth, nor on thy soul's true ulcer bite ? 
Feelest thou not, utterly that nothing can 
Convey thy being to another’s breast ! 
Then how shalt thou explore thy fellow-man? 
Rather let Christ’s great wisdom be confest, 
Who taxed rash judgment as the world’s worst leayen 
And the worst temper for the courts of Heaven. 


Behold men’s judgments! Common and unclean 
We call whatever with our pride doth jar, 

Though from one God and Father all things are. 
Behold men’s judgments! The deep truth unseen, 
Rash we decide what mere externals mean. 
Know’st thou, while thy proud eye is closed afar, 
In what mean worm God may illume a star? 
Know’st thou where his great spirit dwells serene ? 
Thou dost not. What thy pride may worthless deem, 
Ay, tainted with pollution, may become, 

Raised from the dust, the fairest, loveliest home, 
Where radiant Deity can shrine its beam ; 

May be redeemed from nature’s common blot, 


Ay, though perhaps thy very self be not! 
VoL. V. 4 
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DISTINGUISHED WRITERS ON THE ABOLITION OF 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


No. I. 


TESTIMONIES OF SIR THOMAS MORE, BARLOW, ZIMMERMAN, 
BECCARIA, DR. TRUSLER. 


Amone the numerous objections employed against our 
efforts to abolish the gallows, there is no one urged with 
greater vehemence than that this opposition has sprung 
from mere fanatics; from men who are opposed to all 
government, and to human penalties of every description. 
Such a charge is wholly unfounded. We have met it by 
a variety of arguments. We have occasionally cited such 
names as Lafayette, Romilly, Dr. Johnson, Rush, Living- 
ston, Beccaria, Sir Thomas More, and many others. We 
have finally thought of another method. We have been 
looking over the history of this great reform, and we have 
been enabled to collect the names of a number of distin- 
guished men who have labored zealously to convince the 
public of the folly and cruelty of the punishment of death. 
It will be seen from this list, that the work did not origi- 
nate with a few fanatics; but that many of the strongest 
advocates for human governments have been opposed to 


the penalty of death. 


Str Toomas More. *—There are dreadful punishments enacted 
against thieves ; but it were much better to make such good pro- 
visions, by which every man might be put in a method how to 
live; and so to be preserved from the fatal necessity of stealing, 
and dying for it. 

Bartow.— It may be safely pronounced, that a state has no 
right to punish a man to whom it has given no previous instruc- 
tion. 

ZIMMERMAN. — Laws act after crimes have been committed : 
prevention goes before them both. 


* Sir Thomas More was Lord High Chancellor of England. His English 
works were published by order of Queen Mary, in 1557. His Latin works 
were published in 1567. He was executed for treason, July 5, 1535. 
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Beccartia. *—Crimes are more effectually prevented by the cer- 
tainty than the severity of punishment. The certainty of a small 
punishment will make a stronger impression than the fear of one 
more severe, if attended with the hopes of escaping; for it is the 
nature of mankind to be terrified at the approach of the smallest 
inevitable evil; whilst hope, the best gift of Heaven, hath the 
power of dispelling the apprehension of the greater, especially if 
supported by examples of impunity, which weakness or avarice 
too frequently affords. If punishments be very severe, men are 
naturally led to the perpetration of other crimes, to avoid the 
punishment due to the first. 

Dr. Truster. t — Criminals ought not to be punished in anger, 
and for revenge; but in justice only to the country, and with cir- 
cumstances of pity; for the minds of the wicked are, as it were, 
distempered by vice, and should, if possible, be reformed. They 
are mostly unfortunate men, whose wickednes is, perhaps, more 
the effect of a diseased mind than a corrupt heart. 





LIBRARIES FOR PRISONS. 


His Excellency, Thomas H. Seymour, Governor of Con- 
necticut, in visiting a prison with us while in Hartford, has 
set a noble example in regard to a library for the inmates. 
The inquiry was made, ‘ Have you any library here?’ ‘A 
very poor one: we need books very much,’ said the keeper. 
The governor, with that promptness and benevolence which 
belongs to his character, replied, ‘.I will give twenty books.’ 
Afterwards, as his time was so much occupied, he said, ‘ I 
wish you would make out a catalogue.’ Since that, we 
applied to Gould and Lincoln for that number of books; 
and, with their accustomed liberality, they threw in a few 
volumes over the amount. 

Such an incident has led on to a subject of great moment 
to the cause of Prison Reform,—the establishment in all 
our prisons of a suitable library for the inmates. In all 
prisons, there are some hours left for reading. In this 
respect, the prisoner often has an advantage that did not 


* Beccaria, Caesar Bonesana, marquis, composed his famous work on 
Crimes and Punishments in 1767. 

t+ Rev. Dr. John Trusler wrote a work entitled, ‘A Summary of the Con- 
stitutional Laws of England, being an abridgment of Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries.’ London: 1788, 
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fall to his lot when abroad. It is a good subject for every 
family to consider, whether there might not be a special 
time appointed each day for reading. 

In the selection of books for prisoners, every thing of a 
sectarian character should be avoided, as well as works of 
fiction, unless they are of a very high order. 

This is rather a fruitful topic, and we hope to refer to it 
again at some other time. 

We shall open a department in our Magazine for this 
special object. And we now ask for contributions either in 
books or money. Let there be orders sent on booksellers 
for such an amount as the donor thinks he can give, and 
forward the order or books to the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend’ office. 
Persons might designate any prison, if they have a choice. 
The former sheriff of Suffolk County, Mr. Eveleth, gave 
several volumes to the Boston Jail. We will set the exam- 
ple by giving ten dollars worth of books. Who speaks 
next? ‘The subscription is open. 


LIBRARIES FOR PRISONS. 


His Excellency, Gov. Seymour . ° ° ° ° ° - $30.00 


LITERARY WORLD. 


Memoir of Rev. Stephen R. Smith. By Thomas J. Sawyer. Boston, 
Abel Tompkins, 1852. Pp. 423, 12mo.— This work deserves a high 
place in any library. It is prepared by a ripe scholar, who had ample 
materials at hand. The work is divided into six parts: 1. His Journal. 
2. Original Letters. 3. Notes and Memoranda found in his Books and 
Papers. 4. Sketches of Sermons. 5. His Published Writings. 6. Per- 
sonal Recollections of his Family and Friends. Mr. Smith was a bright 
and shining ornament to the ministry, and the pride of the denomination 
of Universalists, to which he early attached himself. He was one of the 
most eloquent speakers of his day, seldom failing to make a deep impres- 
sion upon his audience. Mr. Sawyer has done a good work in giving such 
a life to the public. The volume is presented to the public in the usual 
good style of the publisher, and we trust it will be extensively read. 
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Bronchitis and Kindred Diseases, in Language adapted to Common 
Readers. By W.W. Hall, A.M., M.D. Redfield, New York. pp. 350, 
8vo.— Of late years, Bronchitis has somewhat increased among public 
speakers, especially clergymen. Doubtless there are two causes why the 
latter class should be more generally affected. One is the wearing tight 
cravats; the other, the practice of reading sermons. Extemporaneous 
speakers are generally less affected than readers. Methodist clergymen, 
who invariably speak offhand, and play-actors, who commit and recite, 
are not often troubled in this way. The work before us will do much 
good. It contains many important hints, and in a style at once chaste, 
simple, and comprehensive. We trust it will find an extensive sale, and 
aid to arrest a disease which has prostrated so many of our best speakers, 
and sent them to an untimely grave. In regard to reading speeches or 
sermons, the experience of twenty-five years has fully convinced us thas 
the extemporaneous mode is not only much easier, much more effective, 
but far more conducive to health. 

Chambers’s Pocket Miscellany. — Messrs. Gould and Lincoln, Boston, in 
this work are issuing one of the most popular and interesting series of 
papers it has been our fortune to meet with for a long time. They 
consist partly of amusing articles from the early quarto volumes of 
‘Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal,’ — now irrevocably out of print, and 
unknown to most of the present generation of readers, — and partly of 
articles of similar character for which space cannot be found in the current 
numbers of that journal. The ‘ Pocket Miscellany’ is intended to meet 
the increasing demand which exists in these days of cheap and rapid 
travelling for light, cheap, yet entertaining and instructive reading, and 
is confidently offered as a valuable literary companion for the ‘ Railway, 
the Steamboat, the Fireside, or the Bush.’ 

The Howadji in Syria. New York, Harper and Brothers. — This is 
the title of a handsome duodecimo volume of 304 pages from the pen of 
George William Curtis, the well-known author of the ‘ Nile Notes.’ Mr. 
Curtis is one of the most popular of the many sketchers of travel. He 
possesses in a remarkable degree the rare faculty of making his reader 
see with his eyes. He daguerreotypes while he idealizes. His descriptions 
are always truthful ; and, although he uses, like Keats, the most happy 
phrases, he never wins them at the expense of our reliance upon his 
literary integrity. 

Glimpses and Gatherings in London and the Great Exhibition. By 
William A. Drew. Augusta, Homan and Manley; Boston, Abel Tomp- 
kins. 12mo, pp. 404.— These interesting and truthful sketches, written 
by Mr. Drew as editorial contributions to the ‘Gospel Banner,’ we are 
glad to welcome in a book-form. The author is a man who possesses @ 
remarkably acute judgment in observing ‘ men and manners ;’ and, while 
he gives his reader the most vivid description of his subjects, he never 
strains after effect. The work has met with a deservedly popular sale. 
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COMMENCEMENT OF ANOTHER VOLUME. 


Tis number commences the fifth volume of our monthly. It is now 
seven years since we commenced the work. It was continued as a weekly 
till September, 1848. We have long been satisfied that the change was 
advantageous to the cause. The work makes now an elegant volume, 
and it will last much longer than if it were in the torm of a newspaper. 
Three yolumes are now bound. To us it is of immense value by way of 
reference, being so portable that we can take them abroad on our jour- 
neys, and thus be able in a moment to refer to any disputed point. 

We kindly ask our friends to aid us in this mission of mercy. The 
eause itself was never in a better condition. There should, however, be 
more done for the Magazine. There is an indifference which is shameful 
to the friends of this cause. Day after day we have to leave our study, 
the visiting of prisons, the care for discharged convicts, and collect a few 
bills to eke out an existence, besides employing Mr. Pease, a collector, at 
twenty per cent on a dollar! We have heard, too, that many persons 
have found fault on being called on for payment, and taken that opportu- 
nity to stop their subscription. We can only say, that, if it is one-half as 
disagreeable to our subscribers to be called on as it is for us to call, we 
really pity them. There is no duty we discharge with so much pain and 
with so much reluctance. It should be remembered, too, that more than 
one-third of our subscription is lost altogether. This in various ways, — 
by removals, by failures, &c. There is enough due this moment to pay 
all the bills due on the Magazine, yet our workmen are actually suffering 
for the want of the trifling sums now in the hands of the patrons of this 
work. We do not want to complain, but we have felt constrained to say 
these few words; for we really cannot believe that many of the friends of 
this cause are at all aware of the trials connected with a work of this 
kind. A moment’s reflection must convince any one that there is need 
of one press in all the world to be devoted to the claims of the prisoner ; 
and not merely to his improvement, but to keep a faithful record of the 
progress of mind on the great subject of Prison Discipline. 

In conclusion, we have only to say, that, come what will, we have 
resolved to keep up the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend’ while life lasts; and we 
trust, that, when this feeble hand shal! lie motionless in the grave, God 
will raise up some one to continue the work, till every gibbet shall be 
thrown down, and till every prison shall become a moral hospital. 

In stating our labors a few days ago, a generous friend, who assisted 
us in going to Europe, placed in our hands the amount of $50. That 
friend is the Hon. Samuen Appteton, of this city. This is not the first 
time that he has served us in the same way. Few men feel more deeply 
for our interests than this friend of humanity, and few men give away 
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more to benevolent objects in the course of a year. All honor to the 
name of this distinguished merchant. We have felt it due to him and to 
our cause thus to speak kindly of this timely gift, and of his general 
interest in whatever pertains to the good of the race. 

A few days ago, we met accidentally, or providentially, that devoted 
friend who has done more by his writings and by his excellent example to 
promote our cause among a certain set of religionists than any other man 
in this country. We refer to Tuomas C. Upuam, Professor of Hebrew and 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in Brunswick College, Maine. He placed 
in our hands $5. Many thanks to him for his kindness, and his long-tried 
devotion to this great cause. We have little doubt that many others 
will remember us, and that this year will witness a prosperity in regard 
to this cause such as it never had before. 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





Under this head we propose to insert certain articles that would not 


properly come within the plan of our work, such as anecdotes, news of the 
day, &e. 


Some years ago, an English wag thus quizzed the style of legal exa- 
minations. The questions, it must be understood, open with ‘ leading’ 
or ‘ introductory ’ queries, and then go on to ‘ bankruptcy.’ 

Question. Have you attended any, and, if any, what Law Lectures? 

Answer. I have attended to many legal lectures, where I have been 
admonished by police-magistrates for kicking up rows in the streets, 
pulling off handles of door-bells, knockers, &e. 









COMMON LAW. 













What is a real action? 
An action brought in earnest, and not by way of a joke. 
What are original writs ! 

Pot-hooks, hangers, and trammels. 


, 


>~OPO 


EQUITY AND CONVEYANCING. 





Q. What are a bill and answer? 

A. Ask my tailor. 

Q. How would you file a bill? 

A. Idon’t know; but I would lay a case before a blacksmith. 

Q. What steps would you take to dissolve an injunction? 

A. Ishould put it into some very hot water, and let it remain there 


until it had melted. 
Q. What are post-nuptial articles ? 
A. Children. 








48 Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Suortty after the French Revolution of 1848, at a diplomatic party in 
London, the conversation happened to turn upon the extraordinary incon- 
sistencies of Lamartine’s political career, and more particularly upon the 
singularity of the conservative position he then occupied, when contrasted 
with his revolutionary activity a short time before. 

* How does it strike you, Lady M——?” inquired in French an attaché 
from one of the continental courts, of a lady not less known as a literary 
celebrity than as a witty conversationalist. 

‘Monsieur,’ she replied, without a moment’s hesitation, ‘ 2 me fait 
effet d’un incendiaire devenu pompier,’—‘Sir, he reminds me of an 
incendiary turned fireman.’ 





MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


Unrtep Srares. — Henry Clay died June 29. His remains were con- 
veyed to Kentucky. 


Daniel Webster was received July 9 in Boston. There was a large 
display of the military. The stores were closed generally. He was 
addressed by Mr. Stevenson upon the Common. 

The Anti-Liquor Law Bill went into operation in Massachusetts, July 
21. ‘This bill has been defeated in New Hampshire and Connecticut. 

Great Brirain. — Her Majesty has vetoed the Anti-Liquor Bill, as 
incompatible with British freedom. Motions to abolish the stamp duty, 
the paper duty, and the tax on advertisements, were all lost in Parlia- 
ment. For the first, the yeas stood 100; nays, 199. For the second, 
ayes, 107; nays, 195. For the third, 116 ayes, 181 nays. —The Duke 
of Argyle called attention to the case of Mr. Murray, who had been 
imprisoned for several years in Rome, and who was lying under sentence 
of death. — The book-publishers and retail booksellers have had a collision, 
in consequence of the latter selling books under the price fixed by the 
publishers. 

France. — Several.persons have refused to take the oath of allegiance. 
Among them was the venerable astronomer Arago, who had been con- 
nected with the Bureau of Longitude for more than half a century. In 
consideration of his eminent services, he was allowed to remain at his 
post.— The pictures belonging to Marshal Soult were sold at auction. 
The competitors for Murillo’s ‘ Conception of the Virgin’ were the Em- 
peror of Russia, the Queen of Spain, and the Director of the Louvre. It 


was bought by the latter at the enormous sum of 586,000 francs, or about 
$117,200. 


DONATION. 
Charles Cushman, Boston . . . . . . . $1.00 


